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1640 Oxford university,, both on the popular side, yet with reservations which made them suspect by the hot-heads. And for Newport in the Isle of Wight sat the young Lord Falkland, a small man with an ugly voice and a somewhat vacant countenance, who was nevertheless reported by his friends to be a miracle of wit and wisdom, and who more than any other of his time was born to a heritage of unfulfilled renown.

There were as yet no clear party divisions, and Pym still cast his spell over the whole House, except a lew rakes like Wilmot and Jermyn and young exquisites like Sir Philip Warwick.   But he had his own special following, on the fringes of which were the elder Fairfax, the holder of a Scottish peerage, who represented the great shire of York; Sir William Waller from Andover, and Sir John Hotham from Beverley, a dull irritable man with a grievance.   Deeper in the group were the lawyers, the dry Oliver St John, Strode made implacable by his sufferings, Stratford's brother-in-law Derisail Holies, and old Rudyerd, the friend of Ben Jonson, who had already sat in six parliaments.   There were also the avowed revolutionaries, disreputable cynics like Henry Marten from Berkshire, and slender-witted but stubborn theorists like Sir Arthur Haselrig, and hot foes of episcopacy like Nathaniel Fiennes from Banbury and the young Henry Vane from Hull, just appointed treasurer of the navy. Vane's religion had carried him to America and his politics had brought him home, and now he filled among the groups of the left something of the position of Falkland with the centre and the right.  He was a man of mystery, of undoubted parts, not generally liked, but by a few worshipped.   Clarendon tells us that he " had an unusual aspect which . . . made men think that there was somewhat in him of extraordinary."I   What that was we may Judge from the Lely portrait.   The long Hapsburg chin, the prominent lustrous eyes, the loose talking lips reveal the intense spiritual egoist. Pym was the undisputed leader of the House and the

1 Hist., III. 34.   Tho royalist diarists wore always on the look-out for this aliquid insigne,   Sir Philip Warwick found it with some justice in Hamilton,